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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the widow whose son was raised from the/chief source of profit, by carrying freight. 
dead,—also Endor, where dwelt the Witch;}From the hills about Nazareth we looked 
her empty cave is still shown. Nazareth/upon Mount Tabor, brought so near with the 
looked pretty as we descended a long hill and| glass, that we thought it not worth while to 
looked down upon the town. “ Distancelends|make the ascent, as most parties do, so, on 
enchantment” to all these Syrian towns—a/the 3d of Fourth month we rode from Naza- 
near approach dispels it entirely, and the nar-|reth to Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee, enjoy- 
row, crooked, dirty streets are only bearable to|ing the welcome change in the weather, for 
ride through on horse or donkey back. Na-|we had dreaded the heat at Tiberias. The 
zareth, however, is very passable, but I did|scenes opening to us as we rode over hill and 
not go much about the town, except to ride|plain, and then descended the long hill to 
through it on horseback to our tents. The/Tiberias, were very beautiful in the fresh 
day we spent there was very hot, and I too/spring. But I could well imagine, how, later 
tired to do anything but lie on a mat outside|in the season when this freshness had all dried 
of my tent in the shade till 4 o’clock, when|up, and the hills were parched over, that some 
we mounted and rode to the tops of several |travellers could see nothing but a dreary waste 
hills to get some magnificent views. It was|of barren mountains. But we were now on 
so hot even there, that I turned my horse’s|what we could feel to be really ground inti- 
head down hill towards Nazareth, and let my| mately connected with the scenes in the life of 
brother and the guide goon. It was6 o’clock|our Saviour, who dwelt here and walked about 
when I reached the tents, and surprised the|from city to city —‘‘ Upon these waters He 
Dragoman by appearing unattended—had|trod; these waves listened to his voice and 
followed the herds returning home and had | obeyed ; over there, on the left, He preached the 
no difficulty. I had scarcely alighted from|Sermon on the Mount—everywhere the very 
my horse when a sudden change of tempera-|air seems full of the echo of his works.” On 
ture was brought to us by a cold wind sweep-|our way we had passed Kefr Kenna, supposed 
ing down upon us, and glad was I to nestle|to be the Cana of Galilee, where we visited an 
away inmytent. My brother soon appeared,|old Greek “church,” and were told that the 
baving cut short his ride on account of the|“ marriage feast” was celebrated there, and 
cold, but it was a welcome change. were shown a water-jar, said to be one of those 
Nazareth was the home of Joseph and Mary | that held the miraculous wine—the whole thing 
—The “Chapel of Joseph” is shown, and a|looked old enough tobetrue. The sea resem- 
hole in a sort of cave called the “ Kitchen of|bles any other lake nestled among the hills. It 
the Virgin :"—“Joseph’s Workshop” is also|is twelve miles long and the greatest width six 
shown! We looked at them all. The “Foun-|miles. After resting a.time in Tiberias (to 
tain of the Virgin” is an interesting place,|get my horse shod) and walking about some, 
where all the maidens come with their water-| we rode about six miles along the shore among 
jars to fill and carry away on their heads, a|the oleander thickets, which grew tall, and 
copstant crowd of them, and some doing their| were just coming into bloom, looking very 
family washing there. These fountains of|pretty, but not at all fragrant. Like the 
water are treasures to the people and seem to|Dead Sea, Tiberias is also lower than the 
be fully appreciated. There is a good Christian | Mediterranean, (between 600 and 700 feet,) 
work going on in Nazareth by the “Church/but a much sweeter water. I only drank of 
Missionary Society,” and they have gathered |it, and bad it for toilet use in my tent. My 
nearly 400 into the fold. There is a “Girl’s|brother took a regular bath and enjoyed it 
Orphanage,” established by the “Society for|much. We might have had a row in a boat 
Promoting Female Education in the East,”’|on it to our camping place, but I prefered the 
and%it is in a flourishing state. I boughtsomejride along the beach. While waiting at Ti- 
flowers of a poor boy and asked him what he|berias, I sat sometime in a café, a very rude 
did with the money he got for them—hejone to be sure, only a shed over the ground 
answered, “I keeps the money to buy books|floor. But they treated me toa cup of excel- 
with, to learn English.” Another very in-/lent coffee—Arab coffee—which, by the way, 
teresting boy we met with, spoke English/|I like so much that French coffee seems almost 
nicely—he was very anxious to go to Amer-/distasteful now. They serve it in tiny cups, 
ica. He lives some distance from Nazareth at/like those our children play with. After the 
a neighboring village, but his teacher said he|coffee, they offered what they thought was a 
was always early at school, and the morning] great treat, and had evidently sent out to get 
we left it, at 6 o’clock, we met him coming|for me—a handful of raw bean pods! At first 
over the hills. He would turn back and have/I declined them, but seeing their look of dis- 
my brother, go to his father’s house, which| appointment, I took them and bravely ate 
was like those of the country—two rooms,|some of the beans, and found them not un- 
one for the family, and the other for the don-| palatable. I had seen the natives eating them 
and put Jehoram to death. It was in this|keys and goats. They owned three camels,|in Egypt and Palestine, but had never tried 
valley that Gideon gained his victory over'and one had died that night—a great loss.|them myself. 
the Midianites. We passed Shunem, where}The father was absent at Jerusalem, and the’ From Tiberias we travelled towards Da- 
dwelt the Shunamite woman who entertained | boy felt so much care, he, the oldest of six,|mascus, three long days’ ride. On leaving 
Elisha, and were shown Nain, the home of|was only thirteen. The camels are their|the Sea of Galilee, we were shown where it 
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For “The Friend.” 
Letters from Unfrequented Places. 
(Continued from page 407.) 

Leaving Nabulus, our way lay over the 
lovely high valley where the numerous water 
courses divide off, those on the east flowing 
to the Jordan, and those on the west towards 
the Mediterranean. Standing in the midst of 
the valley is the ‘Hill of Sebastiyeh,” the 
ancient Samaria, now a mean little village, 
surrounded by hedges of cactus and ruins— 
verifying the prophecy, “I will make Sama- 
ria as a heap of the field,” and “ Samaria shall 
become desolate, for she hath rebelled against 
her God.” The chief ruin is that of the 
“ Charch of St. John ;” but the grandest is the 
street of the Columns, or “Colonnade.” There 
are about one hundred fine marble columns, 
many of them monoliths, forming a double 
row round a part of the hill and terminating at 
a terrace, which seemed to have been a grand 
arched gateway. Many other columns and 
pieces of them are strewn about, and on the 
plain below is a large square surrounded by 
broken columns, giving trace of much ancient 
grandeur. 

An hour further, over hills and vales, 
brought us to the “Plain of Esdraelon,” a 
very fine view of which we got from the last 
hill, and here the white-robed Hermon was 
again in sight. Esdraelon stretches from the 
Mediterranean across central Palestine to the 
river Jordan, at an average width of ten or 
twelve miles, and has been a battlefield from 
the days of Barak to Napoleon. Dr. Clarke 
says, “ Warriors out of every nation under 
heaven have pitched their tents in the plain 
of Esdraelon, and have beheld their various 
banners wet with the dews of Tabor and of 
Hermon.” Tabor and Hermon are on the 
north, the mountains of Samaria on the south, 
with those of Gilboa on the east, and Carmel 
in the distance, on the south-west. We pass- 
ed Zer’m the ancient Jezreel ; and from there 
the plain is known as the valley of Jezreel, 
where once was the palace of Ahab ; and there 
he coveted his neighbor's vineyard, that he 
might have it for a garden of herbs, because 
it was “near to his house.” It was here that 
Jehu came up the valley, driving furiously, 
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is supposed once stood the cities of Caper-| address of Thomas Shillitoe to Friends in Great Britain 


naum, Bethsaida and Chorazin, now mounds 
of rubbish and tangles of thistles, and heaps 
of ruins which it was dreadful to ride through. 
On the way we passed the “ Khan of Joseph’s 
Well,” where tradition has it that Joseph was 
thrown into the well by his brothers. We 
‘did not go to it, but passed on to our camping 
ground near the “Waters of Merom”’ the 
lake of Huleh, at the “Ain Mellahah,” a 
charming spot, where the fountain gushes out, 
from under the mountain, (as many of these 
“gins” or fountains do, in a most mysterious 
manner,) and at a little distance spreads out 
into a pool wide and deep enough to swim in. 
Our morning walk by that fountain, gather- 
ing “ maiden hair,” was lovely. Again in the 
saddle, and on towards Banifs, or Cesarea 
Philippi, across the valley and over the moun- 
tains and “Tells.” These Tells are high 
places, or fields on top of hills. We lunched 
at Tell-el-Kade,” the “hill of the judge,” 
which is really a mound, and from beneath it 
issues one of those sparkling crystal springs, 
and under an immense terebinth tree we took 
our meal beside the stream which is one of 
the sources of the Jordan, and called by the 
Dragoman the “ fountain of the Jordan.” 
This mound marks the site of Dan, the north- 
ern frontier of the Holy Land; Beersheba is 
the southern limit, or was; and now we had 
travelled from (almost) Beersheba to Dan. 
Here it was that Jereboam set up one of his 
‘golden calves.” 

We were now approaching the Anti-Liba- 
nus, rearing their snowy heads on high, and 
Herman towering over all—were among the 
oaks of Bashan, few and far between, but they 
were trees, and such things had been scarce 
through Palestine. Beautiful for situation is 
Banias, with its Roman ruins, its rushing 
waters, thickets of verdure, and charming 
views. On the top of the mountain, rising 
above the town, isa magnificent ruin of an 
old castle of unknown origin. From it the 
view is said to be the grandest in Syria, my 
brother scrambled up to it, meeting us at an 
angle of our journey. Béanias is regarded 
with interest, as having been the place of the 
“Transfiguration,” but the same is claimed 
for Mount Tabor. Nothing of particular in- 
terest on this day’s journey, except fine views, 
and miserable paths for our poor horses to 
scramble over. The hot sun on one side and 
a cool wind from snowy mountains on the 
other, made it difficult to keep one’s self 
comfortable : camped near a large village sur- 
rounded by pleasant gardens and groves. 
Next morning mounted my horse in good, 
spirits with the prospect of two days rest at| 
Damascus. Nothing of special interest on 
the way, but the place where St. Paul beheld| 
the wondrous vision that led to his conversion ; | 
but the old Roman road having been moved, 
there was doubt about that spot. Seeing Da-| 
mascus miles and miles away over the level | 
plain, before reaching it, made the approach | 
rather tedious, but once attained, the kind! 
greetings from fellow pilgrims arrived before, 
us, were very pleasant. 

(To be continued.) 
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and Ireland, 
(Continued from page 402.) 


“When we are content to move in this 
humble sphere, we are prepared the better to 
meet such reverses as May come upon us. 
Let none among us say in his heart, I am out 
of the reach of reverses, because none are out 
of the reach of them; for however variously 
our outward substance may be secured, all 
sublunary things are unstable as the waters ; 
and various as may be our resources, every 
supply may be cut off; the Philistines may be 
permitted to stop up all the wells which we 
have dug for ourselves and our children. The 
Most High may permit his little army to enter 
into our vineyards and oliveyards, and strip 
us of all, without power on our part to prevent 
the devastation ; for what the palmer-worm 
leaves, the canker-worm may eat, and what 
the canker-worm leaves, the caterpillar may 
so destroy, that not the least vestige of our 
once greenness and greatness may remain. 
This has been the case with many within my 
memory. ‘The crafty have been so taken in 
their own craftiness, and the lofty so brought 
down from their seats, and the men of low de- 
gree exalted, that he who was the servant has 
become the master of his once master, and 
even his master’s children have served his 
children. What has been may be again: for 
thus has the All-wise Disposer, to whom be- 
long the cattle of a thousand hills and every 
visible thing, for nothing is mine or thine, any 
longer than He sees meet we should possess 
it, evinced his sovereignty and power to hum- 
ble his creature man; convincing him thus 
of the great uncertainty of all visible things. 
And may these turnings and overturnings 
which we hear of, and some more keenly feel 
the smart of, in commercial concerns and in 
families, prove the means of stimulating us to 
leave things that are behind, all of which are 
perishing, and press forward to those which 
are before, which are eternal. 

‘‘T am afraid, my dear sisters, to close this 
subject without adding another hint, as essen- 
tial to our being the better able to keep our 
family expenditure within its proper bounds ; 
having myself experienced its salutary effects, 
when I had a numerous family around me. 
It is, to determine to purchase with ready 
money the various articles consumed for fami- 
ly use, and that we resolve to perform this, 
however mortifying it may prove, by depriving 
us of many things the natural disposition may 
crave in ourselves andchildren. I believe great 
advantage will be found to result from such a 
practice, both to parents and children, more 
particularly to such as at times feel them- 
selves straitened, to carry on their business 
reputably. For when these difficulties are 
felt by an honest mind, it becomes obligatory 
on such, if they get through them, closely to 
inspect the manner of their expenditure, and 
this will afford an opportunity of timely check- 
ing any unnecessary expense that may have 
crept into the family. But when things for 
family consumption are mostly, if not all, had 
upon credit, this opens a wide door both for 
ge and children to greater indifference, 

oth as respects expediency and cost, than 


eyes of truth and uprightness. 








good woman teaching ten or twelve children | /rath at all justifies ; and the children of such 
in a Class is an influence for this world and Parents are in danger of being brought up 
the world to come that no man can measure, |!gnorant of the real use or value of property. 
and the responsibility of which no man can! When numbering my blessings, I esteem this 
calculate.—John Bright. ,a8 not one of the least that my heavenly Father 





has bestowed upon me, that he kept me in a 
little way of business, and a care to keep my 
family expenses within proper bounds, and 
taught me the lesson of contentment with 
little things ; because now I am advanced in 
life, I am satisfied I escaped manifold per- 
plexities, which would have been at this time 


my attendants, had I sought after greater 
things as to this world. The purchasing 
goods for family consumption on credit, often 
proves a serious inconvenience to those, on 
whom such are depending for their supplies, 
especially if they are not before-hand in the 
world ; for it too frequently proves that such 
purchasers are not very ready to make pay- 
ment in due time, and when this is the case, 
are they doing as they would be done by? 

“ T have long viewed it as a mean practice, 


to consume in any way the property of another 
person before I have paid for it, except under 
some peculiar circumstances; for general usage 
does not justify me or any other person, to say 
no more, in wrong practices, especially a peo- 
ple making the high profession we do: for 


we are not to view things as the world does, 
but through a more pure medium, with the 
I want us 
more frequently to recur to that which we are 
making profession of, and as frequently com- 


pare our practice therewith, bringing all oar 
deeds to that light, by which, in a future day, 


they will be judged ; for I cannot refrain from 
expressing a jealousy, that too many amongst 
us are swerving into this dangerous track of 
the world. One of the diadems with which 


our first Friends were decked—one of the 


many jewels that shone in their character, 


and adorned their profession, was the care 
they manifested to have nothing but what they 


could well pay for; so that should reverses 
come, from the many perils they were in vari- 
ous ways liable to, none might be losers by 
them. This, in due time, with an uniform, 
consistent, upright conduct in other respects, 
procured for them that confidence in the minds 
of all ranks, and that respect, which they so 
long maintained. I am not able to close this 
subject without entreating such, to whom 
these remarks may apply, not to set light by 
them. Look seriously at the subject, and 
make a stand, and hold up your testimony by 
example, against this baneful practice, for so 
I doubt not it has been to thousands, and the 
inlet to those embarrassments that have at 
last overtaken them. If we are willing to be 
found thus standing in our proper allotment, 
we may prove in degree instrumental, in the 
Divine hand, to check that torrent of evil, 
which so sorrowfully pervades all classes : for 
the practice has overspread the nation of sup- 
porting an expensive manner of living upon 
credit, which, if not timely checked, there is 
reason to fear may contribute, amongst other 
evil practices, to work itsruin. We have stood 
high as a religious Society in the esteem of 
others, for nearly a century and a half, in re- 
gard to honesty, integrity, and an exemplary 
conduct. Can we with truth say, we believe 
we have been rising higher in this respect, of 
later years? I fear this has not been the case ; 
but that the many sorrowful failures, the mul- 
tiplied instances of want of punctuality that 
have of late years occurred among us, with 
various departures in other respects from our 
well-known principles, have given a severe 
shock to that confidence in us, which once 
had place in the public mind. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Evolution, or the theory of the natural development! the Elohim is represented as proceeding to the 


of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 

From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

. (Continued from page 405.) 
“From the discoveries of science Christianity 
has nothing to fear, but everything to hope. 


work with measured deliberation, and as the 
result of Self:-consultation—And God said, Let 
us make man. And to indicate the direct and 
peculiar derivation of the creature man, not 
only is his body described as having been 
formed immediately by the hand of God, but 
his spirit also as having been given by the 
breath of the Almighty—And the Lord God 


No disclosures of the past, numerous and |formed man of the dust of the ground, and 


varied as they have been, have in anywise 
damaged or tarnished the cause of the Re- 
deemer; on the contrary, they have proved 
most efficient auxiliaries, and furnished the 
most glorious illustrations of the truths which 
He taught; and history thus warrants us to 
expect that whatever may yet be discovered 
among plants or animals, whatever may be 


dug from the mountains or dredged from the|female created he them. 


deep, willassuredly yield their willing tribute, 
and lay it meekly at His feet. The sceptical 
evolutionist of to-day may be confident that 
his new theory is going to undermine the 
very foundations of the Christian religion, 
and may already exult in the prospect of its 
overthrow—and the timid believer may be 
alarmed by his bold pretensions, and may 
tremble for the result. But how vain are the 
expectations of the one, and how groundless 
the fears of the other! ‘It is the fiftieth time 
in which Christianity has seemed to the san- 
guine infidel and the timorous believer to be 
in great peril; and yet not even an outpost 
has been lost in this persistent warfare. Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry 
and Physiology have often looked threaten- 
ing for a while; but how entirely have they 
melted away before brighter light and more 
careful study! Moreover every new assault 
upon Christianity seems to develop its in- 
herent strength, and to weaken the power of 
its adversaries; because, once discomfited, 
they can never rise again. It will be time 
for the infidel to begin to hope, when he shall 
see, what he has not yet seen, a single stone 
struck from one of the bastions of this massive 
fortress by his artillery. And strange that 
any believer should be anxious for the future, 
when the history of the past shows him that 
every science, which for a time has been 
forced into the ranks of the enemy, and made 
to assume a hostile attitude, has, in the end, 
turned out to be an efficient ally.’* 


Il. THE ORIGIN OF MAN, 


The Scripture account of the Origin of Man 
is explicit, fall, and peculiar. He is declared 
to be a creation of God—to be the product of 
a distinct and immediate act of His almighty 
power. He is, moreover, said to be the Cre- 
ator’s last and crowning work in this lower 
world. 

As we peruse the first great chapter of the 
Bible it is very noticeable that when we come 
to the opening of the account of Man’s crea- 
tion, the inspired narrative assumes a differ- 
ent tone, and employs a loftier and more 
solemn diction, as if expressly to intimate his 
pre-eminent distinction above all the living 
creatures which had been produced before. 
Instead of simply issuing His fiat as hereto- 
fore, the Creator is now described as if step- 
ping forth from the throne of His glory for 
the accomplishment of a deed of special im- 
portance. To denote the superior nature and 
high destiny of the being about to be created, 


* Hitchcock’s Philosopher and Theologian. 


















breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul. 

The creature called into being in this won- 
derful manner, we are told in very explicit 
terms, was of a character differing widely 
from all other living things which God had 
made—So God created man in His own image, 
in the image of God created he him: male and 
This image consisted 
not in figure and lineaments of body, for God 
is a Spirit, and no material form can bear any 
similitude to Him. This image and likeness 
lay in the soul of man, and consisted in its 
capacities to resemble God in His moral at- 
tributes—in a mind capable of true knowledge, 
a conscience to distinguish right and wrong, 
affections to delight in holiness, and a heart to 
love God with all its powers. These mental 
and moral endowments elevated man incom- 
parably above every living creature which 
the Lord God had made, and as the Creator 
purposed and declared, gave him dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moved upon the 
earth. 

The Sacred Record, moreover, relates to 
us the melancholy fact, that the first human 
pair did not long retain this their original high 
position and holy character; that through 
temptation they sinned and fell, and trans- 
mitted to all their posterity their own sinfal 
and fallen likeness ; and that thus by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin. 
Such is the Inspired History of the origin of 
the human race. 

Widely and essentially different from all 
this is the account which evolutionists under- 
take to read to us. The theory of these, as 
before stated, makes no distinction between 
man and the brute as to his origin ; he, like 
all else that live and move upon the earth, 
according to this doctrine, has been evolved 
originally from some low and larval form, but 
proximately from the Old World branch of the 
Simiade, or monkey family. ‘Man,’ says, Dar- 
win, ‘is certainly descended from somé ape- 
like creature—a hairy quadruped, furnished 
with a tail and pointed ears, probably arbo- 
rial in its habits, and an inhabitant of the old 
world.’* ‘The early progenitors of man,’ he 
says again, ‘were no doubt well covered with 
hair, both sexes having beards; their ears 
were pointed and capable of movement ; and 
their bodies were provided with a tail, hav- 
ing the proper muscles, * * * The males 
were provided with great canine teeth, which 
served them as formidable weapons.’t Such 
is the picture drawn of our early parentage ; 
and though expressly admonished by Darwin 
that ‘we need not be ashamed of it,’ yet we 
are forced to confess that, to us, it is alike 
horrid and repulsive, and that we involun- 
tarily shrink from it! 

The Scripture account of Man’s origin, and 
that offered by the Development Hypothesis, 





* Descent of Man, Vol, IL., p 372. 
t 1b., Vol. I., p. 198. 


are thus radically and essentially different ; 
to reconcile them, therefore, is hopeless, is 
impossible ; and we hesitate not to pronounce 
the futile attempts that have been put forth 
to do so as being simply profane ; for of which 
of the descendants of a ‘hairy quadruped’ 
can it with any propriety be said, that it was 
brought forth in the image and likeness of God ? 
Or, at what point in its lineage or history did 
the ape-like creature sin, and fall, and bring 
condemnation upon all its offspring? But we 
refrain from pressing such questions—they 
are uuseemly.” 
(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 396.) 

To her sister M. M. Moore. 
Probably 1785, 

As I know it will give my beloved Patty 
pleasure to hear how we fared after we left 
her hospitable door, I take the opportunity 
by the boat to inform thee we had a pleasant 
journey, and reached home just as my little 
family were assembling around the tea-table, 
and had the happiness of finding all well. 

I felt my precious sister, by the sympathy 
there is between kindred spirits, that thou 
art under some great exercise of mind, and 
wished it might be permitted thee to make 
me a partaker of it; but as that was not the 
case, I feel myself compelled to write and 
sympathize with thee, in whatever it may be, 
and to advise thee, my darling sister, not to 
be discouraged, but to look forward with hope, 
and endeavor to be resigned, for, though the 
present dispensation may appear grievous, 
yet, my dearest love, there is great good in 
store for thee; and while we lean upon the 
staff, we must not reject the rod, which is in 
the hand of a gentle chastiser, and will only 
be exercised for our advantage—and let me 
tell thee from experience, that although res- 
ignation is a hard lesson to learn, yet, when 
attained, it is sweetly enjoyed ; and this ex- 
perience will be thine, I am bold to say, if, like 
a truly depending child, thou art enabled to 
entrust thy all to Him, who careth for thee ; 
and my daily prayer has been, that thou may 
be preserved in the right path, and that the 
God of consolation may be with thee, and 
cover thee with the wings of His love, and 
keep thee steady ; and then, my precious love, 
though thou hast sown in tears, it will be 
reaped in joy. I make no apology for writ- 
ing in this strain, for L am satisfied the love 
that dictated it, will be felt in the-reading ; 
and I have only to add my dear remembrance 
to my good brother Charles. I shall have 
full employment for both my boys for some 





days to come, as we are under the necessity 
of removing all our hay from the loft, to make 
room for a number of “light horse;” the 
officers came to-day, whilst | was at meeting 
to view the stables, and finding them com- 
modious, left word they should send five 
horses here in a fewdays. This is one of the 
unavoidable inconveniences of the world we 
live in, and as I can’t make it better, I en- 
deavor not to make it worse by fretting, but 
bear it, as well as I can. 

Believe me to be thy tenderly affectionate 
sister 


To the same, without date. 


Has the report of some sad doings among 
the young men of our Society reached to you 
at Montgomery? Indeed it is a sorrowful 
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case, and poor dear Coz. M—— seems almost 
broken hearted : her son is on a voyage to the 
East Indies in consequence of his being one 
amongst them. Oh! my Patty, when | look 
back to the slippery paths of youth, through 
which my little flock have walked, what cause 
have I to adore the Hand that has conducted 
them safe to manhood, without a blot upon 
their fame to call a blush into the faded cheek 
of their widowed mother ; and what do I not 
owe to the kind paternal uncles, who, like 
true guardians, kept a faithful watch over 
them. I can even now recollect numberless 
instances of the pious care of my dear good 
brother C. M., over his pupil, and of our be- 
loved G. D 8, over every one of mine— 
which, like bread cast upon the water, is now 
to be seen. I can with truth assure thee, that, 
far from boasting, I feel myself greatly hum- 
bled in recollection of these favors. 


To the same, 4th mo. 1786. 


It was a disappointment to me that I did 
not see some of thy family at Plymouth, when 
I went to the funeral of my poor afflicted 
nephew J. P.* His removal was very unex- 
pected to me, and I think it was a time of as 
deep humiliation to my mind as everI ex- 
perienced ; and I bave much desired it might 
be the same to my children, upon whose minds 





ties of Providence (which by their poor 


their servants standing on the deck. Weall|tion in the death of his beautiful son Willie, 
look upon their preservation as a signal Prov-|and the extreme sickness of Thomas, fami- 
idence, many vessels being sunk, and others|liarly called ‘Tad.’ This was a new burden ; 
damaged by the storm of Seventh-day last, {and the visitation which, in his firm faith in 
which appeared even to us at this distance|Providence, he regarded as providential, was 


from the water, a very awful one. 
(To be continued.) 


od 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Refleetions.—No. Ll. 

The dependence for success on Divine help 
which has already been referred to, as an im- 
portant element in the character of Abraham 
Lincoln, is further illustrated after his elec- 
tion, by the touching remarks he made to his 
fellow-citizens of Springfield, Illinois, who 
collected at the railroad station as he was 
leaving home to enter on the duties of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“ My friends,” said he, “no one not in my 
position, can appreciate the sadness I feel at 
this parting. To this people I owe all that I 
am. Here I have lived more than a quarter 
of acentury. Here my children were born, 
and here one of them lies buried. I know not 
how soon I shall see you again. A duty de- 
volves upon me which is greater, perhaps, 
than that which bas devolved upon any other 
man since the days of Washington. He never 


also inexplicable. Why should he, with so 
many burdens upon him, and with such ne- 
cessity for solace in his home and his affec- 
tions, be brought into so tender atrial? It 
was to him a trial of faith, indeed. A Chris- 
tian lady of Massachusetts, who was officiat- 
ing as nurse in one of the hospitals, came in 
to attend the sick children. She reports that 
Lincoln watched with her about the bedside 
of the sick ones, and that he often walked the 
room, saying sadly : ‘ This is the hardest trial 
of my life; why is it? Why isit? In the 
course of conversations with her, he question- 
ed her concerning her situation. She told 
him she was a widow, and that her husband 
and two children were in heaven ; and added 
that she saw the hand of God in it all; and 
that she had never loved Him so much before 
as she had since her affliction. ‘How is that 
brought about?’ inquired Lincoln. ‘Simply 
by trusting in God, and feeling that He does 
all things well,’ she replied. ‘ Did you sub- 
mit fully under the first loss?’ he asked. ‘No,’ 
she answered, ‘not wholly ; but, as blow came 


I would have succeeded, except for the aid of|upon blow, and all was taken, I could and did 
I have endeavored to impress, that the boun-! Divine Providence, upon which he at all times|submit, and was very happy.’ He respond- 


relied. 


I feel that I cannot succeed without/ed: ‘I am glad to hear you say that. 


Your 


cousin’s death will fall into their hands), are! the same Divine aid which sustained him; and |experience will help me to bear my afflic- 


by no mean the reward of their merits, and 
call for more humility than even the afflictive 
dispensation of His wisdom. As weare taught 
to believe, and some of us know it to be true, 
that the latter are mercies in disguise—and 
how many instances have we known of per- 
sons who have conducted well, and “obtained 
a good report,” while under the chastening 
hand of Him that does all things right, yet, 
when the scene has been a little changed, 
they have been lost in the sunshine of pros- 
perity. That this may not be the case with 
mine, let me beg thee, my beloved sister, to 
join thy pious admonitions with my feeble 
ones as occasion may offer, and let us endeavor 
to help these dear young people to keep a 
strict guard upon themselves, that they may 
not be elated with the present prospects, lest 
the Hand that has hitherto blessed their Little, 
should blast the abundance, for such indeed it 
is, compared to what they once had expecta- 
tions of. 
strait and difficulty that I once had to strug- 
gle with—when I knew not from one day to 
another, where the needful supplies for the 
next would come from, and compare the past 
with the present, I am humbled beyond what 
words can express; yet it is all less than the 
occasion calls for. J.S. and Willie} were in 
town on Second-day, and well; they sent 
their goods and servants from Salem last 
week in a shallop, and expected to have them 
all at the new place by last Fifth-day, and 
went themselves in the carriage and remained 
in the empty house till Second-day ; when, 
their family not arriving, they began to fear 
they were all lost in the late storm, and came 
up to us for a little comfort; and soon after 
they had crossed the ferry had the satisfac. 
tion to see their boat sail by the town, with 





* John Potts, a nephew of her husband’s, he died just 
before coming of age, and his fortune fell to her chil- 
dren, his heirs. 

7 John Smith and wife, Gulielma, her daughter, 
whom they familiary called “ Willie.” 


on the same Almighty Being I place my re- 
liance for support: and I hope you, my friends, 
will pray that I may receive that Divine as- 
sistance, without which I cannot succeed, but 
with which success is certain.” 

This was so unlike the usual language of a 
politician, that those who knew not the simple 
and earnest truthfulness of the man, knew not 
how to understand it. 

His biographer says, his religion ‘‘ was one 
which sympathized with all human sorrow ; 
which lifted, so far as it had the power, the 
burden from the oppressed; which let the 
prisoner go free; and which called daily for 
supplies of strength and wisdom from the Di- 
vine fountains. He grew more religious with 
every passing year of his official life. 
tender piety that breathed in some of his later 
state papers is unexampled in any of the utter- 
ances of his predecessors. In all great emer- 
gencies of his closing years, his reliance upon 


When I look back to the times of] Divine guidance and assistance was often ex- |prayers,’ said he, ‘and they have always fol- 


tremely touching. ‘I have been driven many 
times to my knees,’ he once remarked, ‘ by the 
overwhelming conviction that [ had no where 
else to go. My own wisdom and that of all 
about me seemed insufficient for that day.’ On 
another occasion, when told that he was daily 
remembered in the prayers of those who pray- 
ed, he said that he had been a good deal helped 
by the thought; and then he added with much 
solemnity: ‘I should be the most presumptu- 
ous blockhead upon this footstool, if I for one 
day thought that I could discharge the duties 
which have come upon me since I came into 
this place, without the aid and enlightenment 
of One who is wiser and stronger than all 
others.’ He felt, he said, that he should leave 
Washington a better man if not a wiser, from 
having learned what a very poor sort of man 
he was. He always remained shy in the ex- 
posure of bis religious experiences, but those 
around him caught golden glimpses of a beau- 
tiful Christian character.” 


The} 


tions.’ 

“On being assured that many Christians 
were praying for him on the morning of the 
funeral, he wiped away the tears that sprang 
in his eyes, and said : ‘1 am glad to hear that. 
I want them to pray for me. I need their 
prayers.’ As he was going out to the burial, 
the good lady expressed her sympathy with 
him. He thanked her gently, and said: ‘I 
will try to go to God with my sorrows.’ A 
few days afterwards, she asked him if he could 
trust God. He replied: ‘I think I can, and 
I will try. I wish I had that childlike faith 
you speak of, and I trust He will give it to 
me.’ And then he spoke of his mother, whom 
iso many years before he had committed to 
the dust among the wilds of Indiana. In this 
hour of his great trial, the memory of her who 
had held him upon her bosom, and soothed 
his childish griefs, came back to him with 
tenderest recollections. ‘I remember her 


lowed me. 
life.” ; 

When the time came for issuing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, which converted mil- 
lions of slaves into freemen, and Abraham 
Lincoln was detailing to his Cabinet, the rea- 
sons which influenced him in believing that to 
be the right-time, he added-in a dow and 
reverent tone, “I have promised my God that 
I will do it.” These last words were hardly 
heard by any but Salmon P. Chase, who sat 
nearest to him. He inquired, “ Did I under- 
stand you correctly, Mr. President?”  Lin- 
coln replied: “I made a solemn vow before 
God that, if General Lee should be driven 
back from Pennsylvania, I would crown the 
result by the declaration of freedom to the 
slaves.” 

The Second Inaugural Address of Abraham 
Lincoln is a remarkable document,—and this 
article may be fitly closed with the reference 
it contains to the two parties in the war then 


They have clung to me all my 





“Tn 1862, he was visited by a severe afflic-| raging,— 
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“ Roth read the same Bible and pray to the|to move by a mechanism beyond the creature’s |nal life, and reveals that knowledge to babes, 
same God, and each invokes his aid against|control. Voiceless and limbless, the bulky|to persons of weak and confined abilities, of 
the other. It may seem strange that any|cetacean sways to and fro, the very embodi-|which the wisdom of the world can form ne 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assist-|ment of stupid, feeble helplessness, a thing for|idea. Other teachers can only inform the 
ance in wringing their bread from the sweat|shrimps to mock at and limpets to grow on. | head ; but his instructions influence the heart. 
of other men’s faces ; but let us judge not, that} A carcass of such proportions, such an ap-|—John Newton. 
we be not judged. The prayers of both could|palling contour, should, to satisfy ssthetic mena ee te 
not be answered. That of neither has been|requirements, possess some stupendous vil- (Concinded from page 403.) ave 
answered fully. The Almighty has his own/|lany of character; should conceal under this} [jg sufficiently demonstrated, that London 
purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of|inert mass of flesh some hideous criminal in- Yearly Meeting was fully aware. that some of 
offences, for it must needs be that offences|stinct. Yet this great shapeless being, this) jt, distinguished encesbere weve widely pro- 
come: but woe to that man by whom thejterror of the deep sea, is the most innocent sw 
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offence cometh.’ If we shall suppose that|created things. It lives on lettuce. In its Luna clahens oF ta Gaueurenain aa 
American slavery is one of these offences,|wild state it browses along the meadows of ciety to be irreconcilable with those held by 
which in the providence of God must needs|the ocean bed, cropping the seaweed just a8|tho Society throughout its existence ; some of 
come, but which having continued through|kine graze upon the pastures of earth, in-|jts members having publicly dlesvowed unity 
his appointed time, He now wills to remove, offensive and sociable, rallying as cattle do| with principles inculeated by Fox, Penn, and 
and that He gives to both North and South|for mutual defense against a common dan- Barclay, and striven to destroy the regard and 
this terrible war as the woe due to those by| ger, placing the calves in the middle, while |eongdence generally entertained for the early 
whom the offence came, shall we discern] the bulls range themselves on the threatened | Priends as expositors of Scriptural truths. 
therein any departure from those Divine at|-quarter. These are the herds which the poets| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had, in 1847 
tributes which the believers in a living God|make Proteus and the sea-gods tend, the published an “Appeal for the ancient €06- 
always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope, 


harmless beeves with whom the sad Partenope |trines of the Religious Society of Friends,” 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge|shared her sorrows. These are the actual|jn which it plainly set forth several of the 
of war may soon pass away. Yet, if Godjrealities that have given rise to so many &|sentiments objected to, and the difference be- 
wills that it continue until all the wealth|pretty fiction, the dead carcass from which |tween them and those contained in the stand- 
piled by the bondmen’s two hundred and fifty |have swarmed the bees. The discovery is|arq writings which the Society had uniformly 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and|disappointing enough to those who cherish | ondorsed, 
until every drop of blood drawn with the lash |old-world fancies; but to science, the lazy,| But with this knowledge. and the infor- 
shall be paid with another drawn with the|uncouth manatee isa precious thing. Science,| mation that the newly istvedaced Gecisiace 
sword ; as was said three thousand years ago, |indeed, has seldom had such a pleasing labor|}oq already produced disunity and division 
so still it must be said, “ The judgments of the|as the examination and identification of this among the members, which, it was feared 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ ” animal, for, though so ludicrously simple in| would finally result in disruption of the on. 
appearance, the manatee is a veritable casket) sanization of the Society, that Yearly Meet- 
of physiological wonders. It is the only crea-|ing elected to silently screen from condemna- 
ture known that has three eyelids to each|tion, if not publicly endorse, the faith taught 
eye and two hearts. In most of its points it|py its members who were preparing to throw 
bears a close affinity to the elephant, but in| of the mortifying restraints which primitive 
others of equal importance it is unmistakably | Quakerism exercised over its consistent pro- 


a whale. Its “teeth,” bones and skin are all|fassors, Its course has since been so shaped 
delightful studies to the naturalist, and he is|,, to deprive—so far as its influence extends 


thankful, therefore, that the manatee is what|__of the rights of membership, those bodies, 
it is, and not the veritable mermaid that less|the members of which, unwilling to give up 


prosaic minds would have it. the doctrines and testimonies that character- 
mae “ ize Friends, have felt conscientiously con- 
A Teacher Come from God. strained to testify against the innovations 

“ Learn of me.”—Matthew xi. 29. made upon them. 

Christ teaches the most important things.| But, alas! the persistent disregard of the 
The subjects of human science are compara-|religious concern of so many of their brethren 
tively trivial and insignificant. We may bejon this side of the Atlantic, and the determi- 
safely ignorant of them all, and we may jnation manifested by London Yearly Meeting 
acquire the knowledge of them all, without|to ignore the elements of disunity and divi- 
being wiser or better with respect to the |sion disseminated wherever these unsound sen- 
concernments of our true happiness. Expe-|timents were received, could not neutralize 
rience and observation abundantly confirm|the poison introduced into the Body nor pre- 
the remark of Solomon, That he who increas-|vent the gradual developement of the disor- 
eth knowledge, increaseth sorrow. The eye|ganizing consequences long predicted to flow 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with | from its tolerated presence. 
hearing. Unless the heart be seasoned and| The first separation growing out of the con- 
sanctified by grace, the sum-total of all other | troversy relative to adherence to the primitive 
acquisitions is but vanity and vexation of|faith, or approving the departures from it, and 
spirit. Human learning will neither support|the authors of them, took place in New Eng- 
the mind under trouble, nor weaken its at-|land; and when the case and the circumstan- 
tachment to worldly things, nor control its|ces attending it, came before London Yearly 
impetuous passions, nor overcome the fear of| Meeting, it decided to disown all those who 
the great body begins to sink back into its\death. The confession of the learned Grotius,| withdrew from the larger body in New Eng- 
despondent position, and the small paddling/towards the close of a life spent in literary|land, on the ground, as it subsequently de- 
paws drop motionless and helpless as before. | pursuits, is mach more generally known, than|clared in the “Statement” it put forth in 
‘The deliberate sloth with which the manceuvre| properly attended to. He had deservedly a/1855, that “It is a principle with this Yearly 
is executed has something of dignity in it, but| great name and reputation as a scholar; but| Meeting, that the several American Yearly 
otherwise the manatee is as ridiculous as it|his own reflection upon the result of his labors, | Meetings with which it is in correspondence, 
is helpless. The clumsy snout is constantly |expresses what he learned, not from his books|are independent bodies, whose deliberations 
twitching like a rabbit’s, but the gesture that|and ordinary course of studies, but from the|and decisions in the exercise of the discipline 
seems 80 appropriate in the nervous, vigilant |Teacher I am commending to you. He lived|towards their own members and subordinate 
little rodent is immeasurably ludicrous in the|to leave this testimony for the admonition of} meetings, are to be regarded as final and not 
huge monstrosity. The eyes, again, now con-|the learned—“ Alas! I have wasted my whole|to be interfered with.” To constitute this a 
tracted to a pin’s point, now expanded full to/life, in taking much pains to no purpose.’’ |sufficient ground for one Yearly Meeting to 
gaze at you with expressionless pupils, seem' But Jesus makes his scholars wise unto eter-!cut off from its fellowship a body of Friends, 





The Manatee—Now on Exhibition in London. 

The London Telegraph thus describes the 
curious creature, which is supposed to be the 
original of the fabled mermaid. For eyes it 
has circular apertures which can neither re- 
main wide open nor shut up tight, but are 
constantly contracting and expanding, per- 
haps at the will of the manatee, though ap- 
parently of their own motion. For nose it 
has two holes with lids, and when it rises to 
the surface of the water for breath the lids 
open, and when it sinks again they shat. 
The earholes are too small to be seen without 
keen searching, and are simply such holes as 
might be made anywhere with a gimlet. For 
mouth it has an opening with a flap over it, 
convenient as preventing things from going 
down its throat when the owner is not hun- 
gry, but sufficiently ugly to make the manatee 
the most humble of creatures; and humble, 
indeed, it looks. Having no legs, it stands 
on its tail, and to keep its balance has to 
bend the head forward and bow the body. In 
this attitude of helpless humility the strange 
thing stands motionless many minutes to- 
gether, and then, with a ghostlike, dread- 
ful solemnity it begins slowly to stiffen and 
straighten its tail, and thus gradually arising 
into an erect posture, thrusts its nostrils above 
the surface. But only for an instant, for ere 
it seems to have had time to take a breath, 
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because it has been disowned by a larger 
number in another co-ordinate body, it should 
be well ascertained that the discipline of that 
body has not been violated by the latter. In 
declaring its disunity with the Hicksites, Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting based its action on their 
unsoundness in Christian doctrine, witbout 
reference to discipline; which those disaffected 
members in New York and Baltimore claimed 
they maintained and Friends disregarded. 
The Friends who composed the smaller 
body in New England constantly maintained, 
that all the difficulties in which that meeting 
was involved, had grown out of the spread of 


unsound views introduced among them by|principles were involved, in which that section 


members amenable to London Yearly Meet- 
ing, and their unwillingness to submit to 
violations of their own discipline, committed 
in order to bring under censure some who had 
borne public testimony against those views. 
But London Yearly Meeting refused to take 
any notice of this plea, but disowned them on 
the ground of the larger body being New 
England Yearly Meeting, therefore, an inde- 
pendent body, whose decisions in the exer- 
cise of the discipline were “final and not to 
be interfered with,” as before stated. But it 
may be questioned whether discipline had as 


much to do with the decision as doctrine.| England was rejected, not so much on the 
The leaven of principles inimical to some of| ground of infraction of discipline to which it 


the important doctrines held by Friends, be- 
ing widely introduced among the members 
everywhere, did not fail to go on working, 
and in the course of a few years after the 
disruption in New England, they brought 
about a secession from Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
London Yearly Meeting was again called on 
to elect which of two bodies, each claiming 
to be the same Yearly Meeting, it would hold 
correspondence with, and which, so far as 
it had the power, it would deprive of its 
rights as a part of the Society of Friends. It 
appears from the accounts given of the pro- 
ceedings, that it was generally admitted by 
those who took part in them, that the body 
of which Jonathan Binns was Clerk, had 
seceded from the meeting which London 
Yearly Meeting had always acknowledged as 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, and had corresponded 
with. According then to the principle laid 
down by the former in the case of New Eng- 
land, it was an independent body, ‘whose de- 
liberations and decisions, in the exercise of the 
discipline towards its own members and sub- 
ordinate meetings, are to be regarded as final 
and not to be interfered with.” As every act 
charged by the separatists against Ohio Year- 
ly Meeting, came within the category of 
those over which, according to the expressed 
judgment of London Yearly Meeting, it had 
absolute jurisdiction, a large portion of its 
members urged London Yearly Meeting to 
decide this case upon the principle it had 
already avowed, and refuse to countenance 
or to support those who had seceded, and 
were thus setting at naught the discipline 
and order of the Society. 

But it was well known that those who had 
seceded from Ohio Yearly Meeting were op- 
posed to the testimony borne by that meeting, 
against the unsound sentiments promulgated 
by members of London Yearly Meeting, and 
the ee members of the latter meeting 
were aware that if it disowned the separated 
body, it would be generally accepted as ac- 
quiescence in the course pursued by Ohio, and 
a virtual admission that the disunity and dis- 
ruption were fruits of the heresy promulgated. 


The editor of the (London) Friend, in 1855, 
commenting on the proceedings of the meet- 
ing in the case, remarks that those opposed 
to the acknowledgment of the Binns’ Meet- 
ing, stated, among other reasons, “ That the 
question as regards Ohio Yearly Meeting 
was, principally if not entirely, one of disci- 
pline, in which it was clear that the body re- 
presented by Jonathan Binns were in fact the 
seceders.” But, the editor says: ‘To these 
views it was replied that the question under 
consideration, could not be narrowed down to a 
mere question of discipline; that something 
more than mere discipline was involved ; that 


affected section of Ohio Yearly Meeting was 
known to be in unity with the views held by 
Friends in England in relation to the contro- 
verted points of doctrine. 

While thus holding out the hand of fellow- 
ship to a party that had broken through the 
order of the Society, and set at naught the 
authority of the Yearly Meeting to which it 
was bound to be subordinate, London Meet- 
ing states that it has accepted the epistle 
from it, “To carry out the principles of Chris- 
tian order which have regulated [its] own 
course of action, and to counteract, as far as 
example and influence may extend, the disor- 
ganizing tendencies that have so painfully 

































of Ohio Yearly Meeting which was repre- 
sented by J. Binns, were in unity with Friends 
in this country: (England) that in fact the 
question of principle was settled some years 
ago in the case of the New England division, 
the present being a similar case, and as to 
principle bearing close analogy with that di- 
vision.” 

If this is a fair representation of the argu- 
ments used to induce London Yearly Meeting 
to unite with the Binns party,—and I believe 
it has never been impeached—it was a fair 
admission that the “smaller body” in New 


also in several other of the American Yearly 
Meetings.” Certainly there must have been 
a strange confusion of ideas in the meeting if 
it supposed it was counteracting ‘ disorganiz- 
ing tendencies” while uniting with a body, 
which the greater part of its own members 
acknowledged were seceders. As the “ dis- 
organizing tendencies” originated in its own 
bosom, does it not appear more probable that 
it was actuated by a hope that by thus show- 
ing its intention to disown all who felt bound 
to bear a public testimony against the newly 
introduced doctrines and their legitimate 
fruits, it would stop farther similar evidences 
of dissent from them, and so make way for 
the whole Society to slide into their adoption. 

But these doctrines continue to mature the 
fruits, so long ago predicted they would yield, 
if generally adopted by the membors, and 
now the controversy presents itself under cir- 
cumstances bringing those fruits more im- 
mediately into notice. A considerable num- 
ber of the members of the Western Yearly 
Meeting, men and women who have long 
given evidence in life and conversation of 
their attachment to the doctrines and testi- 
monies of the gospel as held by Friends, can 
no longer feel themselves justified in assem- 
bling for worship with their fellow-members ; 
who they believe are preaching doctrines sub- 
versive of those which the Head of the Church 
commissioned Friends to promulgate; who 
are setting at naught many of the testimonies 
that Friends are called to maintain before the 
world, and are observing a form of worship 
similar, in many respects, to that from which 
our forefathers were brought out. Unwill- 
ing that their children should be exposed to 
the danger of being taught this spurious Qua- 
kerism, and of being trained in the new modes 
of worship, and finding all their labor and 
entreaties to preserve the original faith of the 
Society disregarded, these Friends have with-- 
drawn from those supporting the new order 
of things and are holding meetings wherein 
they can find comfort and Christian fellow- 
ship. They claim to be the true Western 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

When the epistles from these two bodies 
came before London Yearly Meeting, as was 
to be expected, it disowned the meeting con- 
stituted of those bearing testimony against 
these new doctrines and practices; and con- 
sistently with its decisions in the two cases 
already mentioned, it must consider them as 
‘‘no longer a part of our religions Society.” 
Yet a deputation was appointed to visit them, 
for the purpose I suppose, of inducing them 
to give up their public testimony against the 
open departures from the faith and testimonies 
of Friends, and again to join in outward fellow- 
ship with those who are laying them waste. 


could not be “narrowed down,” but because 
in that case, as in this of Ohio, the body was 
united with, which, like London Yearly Meet- 
ing, was opposed to bearing testimony against 
the departures from the primitive faith and 
practices of Friends, introduced and spread by 
members of the latter meeting. 

In order to palliate a course so inconsistent 
with the principle said to have governed in 
coming to a decision in the New England 
case, an attempt is made in the “ Statement’”’ 
to criminate Ohio Yearly Meeting for not 
adopting a judgment respecting the separa- 
tion in New England and on other matters, 
similar to that of London, although the latter 
declared that these co ordinate meetings were 
independent, and ‘their deliberations and 
decisions in the exercise of the discipline, 
towards their own members and subordinate 
meetings, are final and not to be interfered 
with” by other meetings. How strikingly dif- 
ferent is the feeling thus manifested towards 
the legitimate Yearly Meeting from that dis- 
played when alluding to the course pursued 
by the Binns’ party. Josiah Forster had 
stated in the meeting that, in his opinion, that 
party had “ established themselves as a Yearly 
Meeting not in the order of the discipline,” 
and that the course pursued by the (London) 
Meeting was ‘‘ likely to involve it in difficul- 
ties, the end of which it was impossible to 
foresee.” This could not be denied, and so 
the language is used, that they “ would not be 
understood as implying that the proceedings 
of that body [the Binns meeting]—though we 
speak it with tenderness and with sympathy for 
the peculiar difficulties of their position—have 
been in all respects such as we could approve, 
were it our place to pronounce an opinion there- 
on.’ May it not be properly asked, Why was 
not this feeling exercised towards Ohio Yearly 
Meeting? were the difficulties under which it 
was struggling any less peculiar, or less loud- 
ly calling for tenderness and sympathy ? and 
had London Yearly Meeting any more right 
to pronounce a condemnatory opinion on them 
than on the other? The true answer is given 
by the editor of the (London) Friend ; the dis- 


manifested themselves, not only in Ohio, but , 
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Will the members who are coming on this}a man at the bottom of the sea can remain in|hitherto have never known this foreign re- 
mission, frankly admit the innovations made} constant verbal communication with those at/ligion. Recently some of the disciples of it 


on the primitive faith of Friends, unequivo-| the surface. 
cally advocate a return thereto and to discard| “ But the most singular application of the 
the practices inconsistent with it, which have|telephone comes from New South Wales, 
driven so many worthy Friends to meet by| where — Severn, an enthusiastic experi- 
themselves for the purposes of worship and|menter, claims that he has made the deaf to 
discipline ? hear with it. After describing a very simple 
In seeking to lay these things before the| telephone which he constructed out of a tin 
readers of “ The Friend,” the objects in view| pot, the closed end of which he opened, and 
are to show that those in this country that/tied over it a piece of parchment, passing a 
have adhered to the primitive doctrines and/| fine string through the centre, and making a 
testimonies of Friends, are not responsible for| knot inside, Severn says: ‘Make a loop in 
the difficulties and divisions in which the So-| the string some three feet long, put this loop 
ciety is now involved; that the cause of this 
deplorable condition of things had its origin! man), cause him to lay the palms of his hands 
in England; the controversy respecting the) flat and hard against the ears, let the loop 
faith and practices of Friends began there,|pass over the hands, and now this listener 
the unsound sentiments which lay at the| will hear the smallest whisper, let him be 
root of the disunity and divisions were first) deaf or not. 
oa by members of London Yearly|dinary ; 
eeting ; which has uniformly screened them|man may thus be made to hear the voice, 
from condemnation, and disowned those bodies| music, &c. 
which have repudiated them. That that 
meeting was early and fully apprized of the 
discord and division which would inevitably 
result from the course it has pursued, and/the power of the mighty God of Heaven and 
that the end is not yet. Most of the mem-|earth, and of his light and life, be faithful in 
bers of London Meeting have discarded many) the power, light, life, and truth, to the spread- 
of the testimonies obligatory on Friends. ing of the trath abroad; with which ye may 
I will conclude with the following paragraph| answer the truth in the inward parts in every 
from acommunication from Philadelphia Year-|one. And dwell in that which binds and 


Christian Activity, by George Fox. 





ly Meeting to other Yearly Meetings in 1855.| chains, and gives you to see over the world ;) 


“ We fervently crave that it may please our that life, wisdom, and power may reign among 
compassionate High Priest who is touched) you. Be faithful, and spread the Truth abroad, 
with a feeling of all our infirmities, to anoint! 
the eyes of the honest-hearted believers every-| that of God in every one: and write, speak, 
where, to see > ea that —— for an and send books abroad into the es and 
eace, and enable them to pursue them in faith| islands, and nations, or main land, as ye are 
aan humility, steadfastly elatetting our doc. moved ; that the sound of the erommen of the 
trines and testimonies; that so our holy pro-| Lord’s host may be heard in the nations and 
fession may not suffer reproach, but being/islands. So, the God of love, life, and power, 
maintained in consistent practice, we may|and wisdom be with you! And ye that are 
once more be brought to be a united people.”| turned to the Light, and gathered into it, 
meet together, and keep your meetings, that 
ye may feel and see the life = ae 
ou, and know that in one another; for that 
The Telephone.—The uses of that wonderful | Sonn down and lays low all that which is out 
pawn ty = a a of the kingdom. They who are turned to the 
constantly. e New York Tribune says:— Light, Christ Jesus,—to the Immanuel,—the 
“In se they have applied it for amine inue Gn interpretation thereof, ‘‘ God with 
purposes. The ae See Desaix| us ;” who redeems out of transgression, and 
had to tow out from Toulon the old ship Ar-| and out of death, darkness, and sin. 
gonaute. A conducting wire was rolled neal ; G. F. 
one of the towing cables, with an end on board 
each vessel. The electric current was formed What the Native Chinese think of Chris- 
by the action of the sea on the copper-sheath- | tianity.—In the city of Kiahing, placards are 
ing of the ships. A telephone was introduced | stuck up in all directions, of which a copy has 
. ro a and ak oo ons wee - us a ee 
ablished between them. During the wholejcome from that place, an whi - 
time of the navigation conversation could be| lowing is a swundletlon: “ For public informa- 
carried on as easily between the officers of|tion. In the sixth and seventh months of the 
the two vessels as if they had been seated in| previous year, devilish men engaged in the 
= ee Bg veg a = to apply vam —s — a is os ae 
e telephone to the work of the diver. One! been the act of wicked men connec i 
of the po of the helmet is replaced by a|the foreign religion. On submitting to that 
copper plate, in which is inserted a telephone,| religion it is necessary first to eat certain 
so that the man has only a slight movement) medicine, and then all the ancestral tablets, 
of the head to make in order to receive com-| kitchen gods, &., are utterly destroyed, while 
munications or report observations. The ad-|the newly married wives are corrupted by the 
vantages of such an arrangement are obvious. | heads of the religion. When death has taken 
Frequently at sea the necessity arises of ex-| place, and the remains are being encoffined, 
amining the keel or bottom of aship. The/the relations are not allowed to be alongside, 
pope ay epee _ 7 able = give an account)and it ee = mee os = wer. 8 
of all he sees and does and receive instrac-|out, in order to make a kind of medicine. 
tions without having to be brought to the} Now, we Kiang people only follow the re- 
surface to give explanations, as has hitherto ligion of Confucius and Mencias, which, for 
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and walk in the wisdom of God; answering} 


from Ningpo have been going everywhere 
seeking to rent houses, with a view to dis- 
seminate the religion in this place, whose de- 
moniacal object is to carry on the tail-cutting 
work, cast aside the ancestors, make no dis- 
tinction between men and women, and destroy 
our holy religion in all directions. The local 
magistrates are unwilling to move in the 
matter, and this is really a cause of much 
irritation ; only it is necessary for all the well- 
disposed people to unite their hearts, that 
neither in the city, the country, nor in the 


over the forehead of the listener (the deaf) houses they will allow any renting of places 


to those of the foreign religion. If any have 
been deceived in them, we may not indeed 
beat them, but we must pull down their 
houses, and eternally root out the very foun- 


This fact may appear extraor-|dations; or, if any have rented an empty 
it is, nevertheless true, that a deaf 


piece of ground to the foreigners, we must at 
once raise a high mound on the spot, so as to 
fill the place and show no forgiveness in the 
matter. This is for general information, and 
issued openly in a public form by all the 


Friends, which have known and tasted of|scholars and people.”—Shanghai Courier. 


One of the depots of the “ Fresh Air Fund,” 
started by the New York Evening Post, is the 
little country town of Walton, Delaware Co., 
New York. It is a place of some 1600 in- 
habitants and six churches, and has made 
room among its people for one hundred and 
eighty-nine poor children from the crowded 
tenement houses of New York. Some of the 
children had never seen grass before, and 
began to pick it as a great curiosity, to rab it 
and squeeze it, and finally to roll in it. 





A New Religion.—A nobleman, in England, 
was one day in the studio of Bacon, the 
sculptor, examining some of his works, when 
observing among them the bust of Whitefield, 
he remarked, ‘“ After all that has been said 
against that man, Whitefield, he must have 
been a truly great man; for he was the suc- 


cessful founder of a new religion.” “A new 
religion, sir!” said Bacon. “ Yes,” replied 
the nobleman; “a new religion. What else 


do you call it?’ ‘Only the old religion re- 
vived with new energy, and treated as if the 
preacher meant what he preached ; and the 
people, as well as the preacher, believed it, 
and lived as they believed ;” was the reply of 
Bacon ; ‘‘only the old religion lived out in its 
true spirit !” 
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The ocearrence of the recent total eclipse 
of the sun, the preparations made by scientific 
men for its observation, and the advance at- 
tained even since the last happening of that 
phenomenon (only some eighteen years ago) 
in the means of astronomical observation, 
through the increased perfection of photog- 
raphy, the application of the spectroscope 
and improvements in mechanical appliances 
of various kinds; draw attention to the won- 
derful capabilities of the human intellect. 
These appear in tracing out the true relation- 
ship which the processes of nature bear to 
each other; in utilizing the theories, thence 


been the case, By the use of the telephone'ten thousand ages, has not changed, and | deduced, by applying them tothe investigation 
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of other natural phenomena; and in again 
pressing the condensed results of both into 
the service of man in the economy of life, or 
in gratifying his thirst for knowledge. To 
those whose education has qualified them for 
only asuperficial comprehension of the process 
of calculating an eclipse in advance of its oc- 
currence, it seems a marvellous triumph of 
science that can anticipate by ages the exact 
moment when the disc of the moon shall 
come into contact with that of the sun, amid 
the complicated influences which fix the path 
of the former erratic Juminary ; and there is 
in the community a feeling of homage to that 
order of intellect which can rise above the 
general level, and soar into regions impene- 
trable to average mental powers. 

The mind which has been expanded by true 
Christian experience, combined with liberal 
mental culture and information, must always 
regard with grateful emotions the opening of 
the secrets of creation to view by the investiga- 
tions of his scientific fellow men ; and no petty 
jealousy of their superior endowments or de- 
preciation of the value of their discoveries 
should be allowed to detract from the import- 
ant rank which should be accorded them in the 
community. This estimate, however, must be 
brought in all cases to the only criterion ad- 
missible to the Christian philosopher; and how- 
ever learned a man may be, bowever brilliant 
his discoveries in the departments of nature or 
art, if he fails to get beyond the material in his 
researches, if he magnifies the creature rather 
than the Creator, and arrogates to self that 
honor which should accrue to God only, such 
a philosopher falls short of the true goal and 
climax of all science, and forfeits the claim to 
the highest honor. Dr. Young happily de- 
fines the just object of such investigations in 
his ‘“‘ Night Thoughts :” 


“This gorgeous apparatus! this display ! 
This ostentation of creative power ! 
This theatre! What eye can take it in? 
By what divine enchantment was it raised, 
For minds of the first magnitude to launch 
In endless speculation, and adore? 
One sun by day, by night ten thousand shine, 
And light us deep into the Deity. 
My heart at once it humbles and exalts, 
Lays it in dust and calls it to the skies. 
* * * * * 
To curb our pride, 
Our reason rouse, and lead it to that power, 
Whose love lets down these silver chains of light, 
To draw up man’s ambition to himself, 
And bind our chaste affections to His throne.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Statrs.—The capacity of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, of this city, is said to be 500 locomotives 
a year. The greatest number yet built in one year, 
1873, was 437. They-have recently shipped one of 
their street railway motors to Milan, Italy, and one to 
Adelaide, Australia. 

There were seventy-two fires in Philadelphia during 
the 7th month ; sixteen of these were on the 4th. 

Six ice-houses of the Passaic Ice Company, near 
Paterson, .N. J., were destroyed by fire; the contents, 
15,000 tons of ice, were valued at $60,000; buildings 
$5,000: 

Since the first of the year there has been shipped from 
Boston live stock amounting to 29,205 head, including 
19,448 head of cattle, 4,983 sheep, 4,572 hogs, and 202 
horses. Twenty-six foreign steamers arrived at this 
port (Boston) during 7th month. 

The National Board of Steam Navigation is expected 
to convene in Cincinnati on the 4th of next month. 
Representatives from all sections of the country, in- 
terested in steam navigation on ocean, lake and rivers, 
will be present. 

_A violent storm passed over the southern half of In- 
diana on the Ist inst., damaging the crops, levelling 
trees and fences, and demolishing buildings. The storm 


moved eastward into Ohio, continuing its devastations. 


The French Government, at the request of the United 


The Danley Elevator, at Henry, Ill., was destroyed by | States, has formally invited the foreign Powers to the 
lightning on the night of the 31st ult., with upwards of | International Monetary Congress, to begin in Paris on 


30,000 bushels of grain. 

From 20 to 30 new cases of yellow fever are daily 
reported in New Orleans. Up to the 3d inst. the whole 
number of cases was 233, and the deaths 60. A dis- 
patch has been received at the offices in the eastern 
cities, stating that all trains on the New Orleans and 
Mobile railroad have stopped running, and the sale of 
tickets west of Mobile been discontinued. 

It is estimated that the number of settlements on 
public lands this year, will nearly double those of last. 

The failure of the Union Iron Works in Cleveland, 
throws nearly one thousand men out of employment. 

The mean temperature of Seventh month, as appears 
by the “ Local Report,” was 77.3 degrees ; which is one 
half degree less than for same month last year, and 
more than a degree less than for the year 1876. The 
highest temperature is given as 97, and the lowest 64 
degrees. The greatest daily range of temperature was 
23 degrees. The total rainfall was 4.35 inches. 

The public debt was decreased during the past month 
$206,306.97. The total principal of the debt now out- 
standing is $2,278,717,451.93. There was on the first 
of the month, cash in the Treasury amounting to $269,- 
316,170.12. The Secretary has issued the 65th call for 
the redemption of five-twenty bonds of 1865. The call 
is for five millions. 

The subscriptions to the four per cent. loan aggre- 
gated on the 3rd inst. $3,107,950. Owing to the great 
demand for this loan, the mill which makes the peculiar 
paper on which the bonds are printed, has been directed 
to resume operations. 

The number of deaths in this city during last week, 
was 328: a decrease of 92 from the previous week, and 
of 79 from the same period last year. Of the whole 
number 136 were adults and 192 children—107 being 
under One year of age. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 100}. U. S. sixes, 
1881, 107$; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1028; do. 1867, 1053; 
do. 1868, 1084; new 5’s, 1064; new 44 per cents, 105; 
new 4 per cents, 100{. 

Cotton.—Prices were rather firmer, and there was a 
fair business doing. 

Flour.—Superfine and extra, $3.25 a $4.25 per bbl. ; 
Penna. and Ohio family, $5 a $5.50; southern family, 
$5.75 a $6; Minnesota patent and other choice grades, 
$6.50 a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $2.80 per barrel. 
Bran sells at $12.75 a $13.25 per ton. 

Grain.—Western red wheat, $1.01 a $1.03; western 
amber, $1.02 a $1.04; Kentucky white, $1.10 per 
bushel. Rye, 53 a 55 cts. per bushel. Corn, 51 a 52 
cts. Oats, 30 a 34 cts. per bushel. 

Fresh Fruits.—Apples, $1.25 a $2 per bbl. Peaches, 
$1 a $1.50 per basket. Pears, 75 cts. a $1.50 per crate. 
Blackberries, 5 a 8 cts. per quart. 

Seeds—Clover, 74 a 8 cts. per lb.; Timothy, $1.40 a 
$1.50, and flaxseed $1.30 per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime Timothy, 70 a 80 cts. per 
100 pounds; mixed, 50 a 60 cts.; straw, 50 a 60 cts. 
per 100 pounds, 

Beef cattle, 3} a 6 cts. per pound, as to quality. 
Sheep, 4 a 4} cts. per pound. Hogs, 5} a 6} cts. 

ForEeIGn.—According to announcements heretofore 
made, the Dominion of Canada became a member of 
the Postal Union on the Ist of 7th month. Shortness 
of notice prevented the Canadian postal authorities 
putting into operation on that day, the provisions of 
the Postal Union Treaty, and the United States Post- 
office Department has received notice that postal union 
exchanges will commence on the Ist of this month. 

The annual report of the British Statistical Depart- 
ment for 1877, shows that the value of imports of mer- 
chandise reached the highest figure known in the his- 
tory of the country ; the exports showed a slight falling 
off. The increased dependency of the country on 
foreign supplies of food is commented on as follows :— 

“The total value of imports of merchandise into this 
country was last year £394,420,000, of which nearly 
£165,000,000 or 41.8 per cent., was due to imports of 
articles of consumption retained for home use.” The 
fact is noted that the foreign manufactured goods are 
finding larger markets in England. “The commercial 
results of the year, though not without hopefulness, are 
of necessity gloomy.” 

The number of steerage passengers cleared from 
Liverpool during the six months ending 6th mo. 30th, 
1878, was 32,177 ; an increase over previous correspond- 
ing period, of 5622. Of the same class of passengers 
arriving during the same period, there were in 1878, 
18,307, in 1877, 19,186. During the 7th month 7,315 
emigrants left Liverpool—5,791 to the United States, 
and 1,271 to Canada. 


the 10th inst. 

At the three day’s trial of harvesters and binders at 
Middleburgh, Holland, the first prize was awarded to 
Walter A. Wood, and the second to Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, both Americans. 

Ratifications of the Treaty of Berlin have been ex- 
changed between all the Powers except Turkey. The 
Sultan, however, has signified that he recognizes the 
validity of the treaty. 

Returns from the elections for members of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, indicate the election of 73 Conserva- 
tives, against 110 of various Liberal parties, 67 Ultra- 
montanes, and 3 Socialists. 

The Russian troops are returning to Russia to the 
number of 5,000 daily. The Roumanian army is ex- 
pected to make a triumphal entry into Bucharest, ac- 
companied by Bulgarian trophies. 

It is estimated that in the famine stricken districts of 
China, the population has been reduced over five mil- 
lions by actual starvation. The diseases which follow 
famine have caused the death of three of the band of 
foreign missionaries engaged in relief work ; and also 
stricken down the Chinese High Commissioner. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Anna T. Hancock, City, $2, vol. 52; 
from Thomas S. Pike, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52 ; from James 
Bromley, City, $2, vol. 52; from Margaret E. Lee, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Alfred King, Agent, N. Y., $2.10, 
vol. 52, and for Mary Ann Simkin, Susan Mitchell, 
Nicholas D. Tripp, Gilbert Weaver, Persis E. Hallock 
and William R. Hazard, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from , 
Elizabeth J. Richards, City, $2, vol. 52; for David 
Edgerton, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from Elizabeth J. Stokes, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Abigail C. Furman, City, 
$2.10, vol. 52; from George G. Williams, Gtn., $2.10, 
vol. 52; for Asenath A. Cooper, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Margaret P. Warner, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Isaac Heacock, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Dr. George 
Thomas, Pa., $2.10, to No. 24, vol. 53, and for J. Pres- 
ton Thomas, $2.10, to No. 23, vol. 53, and Jonah 
Ogilsbe, City, $2, vol. 52; from Abraham Gibbons, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 52, and for Rebecca L. G. Tatnall, Del., and 
Deborah Hunt and Sarah North, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 
52; from Joseph W. Hibbs, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Anna Pickering, City, $2, vol. 52 ; from Joseph Scatter- 
good, Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Jane B. Davis, 
Rachel Philips, and Marshall Fell, $2.10 each, vol. 52. 





CORRECTIONS.—On page 402, first column, 27th 
line from top of page, in place of “ snow spring” read 
sour spring; and in the 30th line, instead of “ Bitumi- 
nous and semi-bituminous coal being mized in large 
quantities,” read mined in large quantities. 





The Memorials of our deceased friends, Alfred Cope 
and Ebenezer Worth, have been printed in pamphlet 
form and may be obtained at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





WANTED. 
A competent Teacher for Friends’ Academy at 
Moorestown, New Jersey. Apply to 
George M. Haverstick, Moorestown, Burlington 
Co., N. J. 
Jonathan G. Williams, Fellowship P. O., Bur- 
lington Co., N. J. 
Joseph Walton, 262 S. Second St., Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa- 
tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 
Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Street Road,“ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 S. Front St., Philada. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


oy 0ahe WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, __ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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